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Introduction 

The Sloan Work and Family Research Network has prepared Fact Sheets that provide statistical answers to some 
important questions about work-family and work-life issues. This Fact Sheet includes statistics about Afterschool 
Care. (Last updated: June 2008) 



How does afterschool care help children? 


® Fact 1 "There is significant research which shows that participation in after-school programs is positively 
associated with better school attendance, more positive attitude towards school work, higher aspirations for 
college, finer work habits, better interpersonal skills, reduced drop out rates, higher quality homework 
completion, less time spent in unhealthy behaviors, and improved grades" (National Institute on Out-of- 
School Time, 2003, p. 3). 


® Fact 2 “Even when statistical methods are used to control for differences in family income and in parental 
education, marital status, and total hours worked, the more hours parents are away from home after school 
and in the evening, the more likely their children are to test in the bottom quartile on achievement tests” 
(Heymann, 2000, p. 56-57). 



How important is afterschool care to parents? 


® Fact 1 “When told that kids in afterschool programs are less likely to get involved in criminal activity, use 
drugs or alcohol, become teen parents and drop out of school, 89 percent of voters - including 85 percent of 
Republicans, 86 percent of men, 88 percent of people who attend a religious service every week, and 85 
percent of Bush voters - say afterschool programs are very (66 percent) or somewhat (23 percent) important” 
(Afterschool Alliance, 2006). 


® Fact 2 “Two in three voters (65 percent) say that afterschool programs ‘are an absolute necessity’ for their 
community. Seventy-eight percent of Democratic women, 60 percent of Republican women and 96 percent of 
African American voters agree with that statement” (Afterschool Alliance, 2006). 

® Fact 3 “Eighty-two percent of voters agree that there should be some type of organized activity or safe 
place for children and teens to go after school every day that provides opportunities for them to learn (66 
percent strongly agree)” (Afterschool Alliance, 2006). 
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® Fact 4 “90 percent [of parents surveyed] said having a safe, positive place for their child to hang out after 
school will keep their child safe and away from criminal activity” (Afterschool Alliance, 2007). 

® Fact 5 “89 percent [of parents surveyed] said having a safe, positive place for their child to hang out after 
school will improve their child’s well-being” (Afterschool Alliance, 2007). 

® Fact 6 “African American voters are also more likely than other voters polled to consider a candidate’s 
commitment to afterschool when voting. Twenty-eight percent agree that ‘officials who want to cut funding 
for afterschool don’t deserve my vote.’ Overall, only 1 6 percent of voters agree with that statement." 
(Afterschool Alliance, 2003, p. 3). 


® Fact 7 “Ninety-four percent of African American voters support a comprehensive afterschool program that 
operates five days a week, extends beyond the traditional academic style and gives children more individual 
attention” (Afterschool Alliance, 2003, p. 3). 



Is afterschool care needed? 


® Fact 1 “Some 14.3 million kindergarten through 12th graders in this country take care of themselves after 
the school day ends, including almost four million middle school students in grades six to eight. The parents 
of 1 5.3 million children say their children would participate if an afterschool program were available” 
(Afterschool Alliance, 2006). 


® Fact 2 "(A)pproximately 3.3 million school-age children (1 5 percent of 6- to 1 2-year-olds) regularly 
spend time in self-care" (Vandivere, Tout, Zaslowe, Calkins, & Cappizano, 2003, p. 4). 

® Fact 3 “39 percent [of parents surveyed] believe that there are not enough safe, positive places for their 
kids to hang out afterschool in their local communities” (Afterschool Alliance, 2007). 

H Fact 4 “The most frequently mentioned enrichment activity for grade-school-age children was sports (1 0 
percent). Similar proportions of grade-school-age children participated in lessons and clubs (6 percent), and a 
smaller proportion participated in before- or after-school programs (4 percent)” (Smith, 2002, p. 11). 


® Fact 5 "Child's time spent unsupervised averaged between 0 and 30 hours per week, but the majority of 
the target children (78.5%) spent no time unsupervised after school" (Barnett & Gareis, 2006, p. 1 390). 



Which families have access to and utilize afterschool care? 


® Fact 1 "Among younger school-age children, black children are more likely to use before and after-school 
programs while the mother is working than Hispanic children (27 percent, compared with 1 6 percent)” 
(Cappizano, Tout, & Adams, 2000, p. ix). 
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® Fact 2 “Among 1 0- to 1 2-year-olds, white children are twice as likely as Hispanic children, and almost 
three times as likely as black children, to use self-care as the primary form of care (BO percent for whites, 
compared with 1 5 percent for Hispanics and 1 1 percent for blacks)" (Cappizano, Tout, & Adams, 2000, p. ix). 

^ Fact B “Six- to nine-year-old children from lower-income families spend more time in their supervised 
primary child care arrangements than higher-income children (1 4.5 hours per week, as opposed to 1 2.3 hours 
per week)" (Cappizano, Tout, & Adams, 2000, p. viii). 

H Fact 4 “Among 1 0- to 1 2-year-olds, low-income children are less likely to be in before and after-school 
programs than children from higher-income families (7 percent, compared with 1 1 percent)" (Cappizano, 

Tout, & Adams, 2000, p. viii). 


® Fact 5 "Partner availability may be linked to the employed parent's gender: 47.4% of the 38 men in the 
sample have partners who are available during the afterschool hours as compared to only 30.9% of the 141 
women in the sample" (Barnett & Gareis, 2006, p. 1 390). 



How can employers help with afterschool care? 


® Fact 1 “Five percent of companies offer child care for school-age children on vacation” (Galinsky, Bond, & 
Sakai, 2008, p. 21 ). 

® Fact 2 "The risk of having high Parental After School Stress (PASS) is cut by about half when parents 
report. ..that they have workplace access to information about or referrals to local after-school programs" 
(Barnett & Gareis, 2004, p. 3). 


® Fact 3 Of the 6% of companies that provide programs for parents of teenagers, 1 3% offered after school 
programs for teens. (Galinsky, Bond, & Sakai, 2008, p. 22) 



Who should fund afterschool care? 


® Fact 1 "This year, when respondents heard a description of a comprehensive afterschool program and 
were told that the program may cost $1 ,500 per student annually, 62 percent voiced support for using federal 
and state funds to put these programs in their community. In addition, voters said they were willing to 
increase their own state taxes by $1 00 annually to pay for every child to attend an afterschool program (52 
percent favor). This support grew to 60 percent of respondents when they were told the funds would be 
protected so that they could only be used for afterschool programs" (Afterschool Alliance, 2003, p. 2). 

® Fact 2 “When asked if they’d support ‘increased] funding for afterschool programs even if it leads to a 
tax increase,’ 69 percent of voters said they want funding to increase” (Afterschool Alliance, 2006). 
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The Network has additional resources related to this topic. 

1 . Visit a topic page on Afterschool Care at: http: //wfnetwork. bc.edu /topic. php?id = 3 

Topic pages provide resources/information including statistics, definitions, overviews & briefs, bills & statutes, 
interviews, teaching resources, audio/video, suggested readings and links. 

2. Visit our database of academic literature with citations and annotations of literature related to the issue of 
Afterschool Care. You can connect to this database at: http:// library.bc.edu /F?func=find-b- 

0&local_base = BCL_WF 
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